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Here and Abroad 
People — Places — Events 


SHERMAN ADAMS 


Since Sherman Adams announced 
his resignation, political observers 
have been discussing the possible ef- 
fects of his action on the November 
elections. 

As President Ejisenhower’s chief 
aide in the White House, Mr. Adams 
has held a vitally important position. 
He admits having accepted some gifts 
from industrialist Bernard Goldfine, 
but strongly denies having given any 
government favors in return. 

We shall discuss the pros and cons 
of this issue next week. 


FACTS—USEFUL AND ODD 


Women outnumber men in the na- 
tion by about 2,750,000. Michigan 
leads all states in the inland water 
area under its jurisdiction. Some 263 
Americans had incomes of $1,000,000 
or more in 1955. The United States 
supplies more than half of the world’s 
soybeans. These are a few of the hun- 
dreds of facts about America and 
Americans contained in a special vol- 
ume put out by Uncle Sam—‘“Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States 
1958.” 


MAGAZINES FOR FRIENDSHIP 


Do you have copies of American 
magazines or newspapers in your at- 
tic or basement? If so, you may want 
to send them overseas to help spread 
friendship for America. 

“Magazines for Friendship,” a plan 
for sending old magazines abroad, was 
begun by California college professor 
Albert Croissant and retired New 
York businessman Harry Plissner. 
Anyone can take part by sending mag- 
azines or newspapers to the Director 
of U. S. Information Service at an 
American Embassy overseas. 


OCEAN HOP IN 2 HOURS? 


How would you like to travel from 
London to New York in less than 2 
hours by air? Impossible? Not at 
all, says a British aircraft firm. The 
British company is working on plans 
for a 2,000-mile-an-hour passenger 
craft which officials say can be in the 
air within 10 years. 


UN HAS 81 MEMBERS 


A year ago there were 82 members 
in the United Nations. But last March 
7, Egypt and Syria joined to become 
the United Arab Republic; thereby 
reducing the membership to 81. 


FLU SEASON BEGINS 


Will there be new outbreaks of 
Asian flu similar to those that hit the 
nation last fall and winter? The U. S. 
Public Health Service predicts flu out- 
breaks won’t be as bad this year as 
last, but they may become a serious 
problem in some sections of the coun- 
try. For that reason, the Public 
Health Service advises as many Amer- 
icans as possible to get flu shots. 




















“HALT COMMUNISM” is the caption 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


of this cartoon. Americans are now 


debating the issue of whether our show of force will check Red China’s aims. 


Foreign Affairs Debate 


Americans Differ Sharply on Best Method of Dealing with 
Rest of the World in Period of Grave Danger 


WICE within 2 months, the United 

States has sent armed forces to 
regions where duty could mean fight- 
ing-——to Lebanon in the Middle East 
and to the China area in the Far East. 

These military steps have set off 
the most serious debate over foreign 
policy—our way of dealing with the 
rest of the world—since Americans 
fought to save the Republic of South 
Korea from Red attack in 1950-53. 
Then, as now, communist China was 
one of our opponents. 

Many U. S. citizens support the 
Eisenhower Administration’s recent 
actions in the Middle and Far East as 
necessary to stop aggression. Many 
others feel that we are on the wrong 
path in efforts to maintain peace. 

The President, in explaining his de- 
cisions, told the nation in July that 
he sent troops to Lebanon to pro- 
tect its lawful government, which is 
friendly to the western democracies. 

Rebels in Lebanon were getting aid 
from the United Arab Republic of 
Egypt-Syria, and it seemed clear that 
UAR was carrying on a form of in- 
direct aggression. In protecting Leb- 
anon, our government sought to check 
this aggression. We hoped also to 
counter the efforts of Soviet Russia, 
friendly to UAR, to spread communist 
influence in the Middle East. 

Early this month, Mr. Eisenhower 
told Americans that our nation might 





have to fight to keep the small Quemoy 


coastal islands from falling under 
control of the communist Chinese 
mainland. 


If we let the Reds take the small is- 
lands by force, the President said, the 
Reds probably would go on to attack 
Taiwan, island headquarters of Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek’s anti-Red Chi- 
nese republic. Encouraged by Soviet 
Russia, the Chinese Reds might then 
seek to conquer the Philippines and 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Mankind Seeking 
Help from Atom 


Three Nations Are Now Using 
Nuclear Material to Pro- 
duce Electric Power 


LONG the Ohio River near Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, stands a 
reddish-brown building, made of cor- 
rugated metal. Despite its uninterest- 
ing appearance, this large, boxlike 
structure has received visitors from 
many parts of the world, because it 
houses the nuclear reactor that runs 
America’s largest commercial atomic- 
electric plant. 

Known officially as the Shippingport 
Atomic Power Station, the plant helps 
furnish electricity for the Pittsburgh 
area. When running at full capacity, 
it generates enough current for the 
homes of 250,000 people. 

In a nuclear bomb, the atom can 
destroy a city. Or, harnessed for 
peaceful uses, the atom provides that 
city with light and power. As is true 
of fire, atomic energy can be either de- 
structive or beneficial. 

Early this month, several thousand 
scientists from 69 countries met under 
United Nations sponsorship at Geneva, 
Switzerland, to exchange information 
on peacetime nuclear projects. Accord- 
ing to reports given at the Geneva 
meeting, the world now has 18 atomic 
reactors designed to generate elec- 
tricity for civilian use. Eight are in 
the United States, 3 in Britain, and 2 
in the Soviet Union. 

One of the 2 Soviet enterprises—a 
huge plant in a remote section of 
Siberia—was kept secret until about 
3 weeks ago, and we still can’t be 
certain that it is really for civilian 
purposes. Like Britain’s major instal- 
lation, it yields electricity at the rate 
of about 100,000 kilowatts. America’s 
biggest power station—the one at 
Shippingport—can now produce 60,000 
kilowatts, but its output will be raised 
to 100,000 eventually. 


(Concluded on page 2) 








SENATOR FULBRIGHT ISSUES WARNING 


The following quotation is from a 
recent speech by Senator James Ful- 
bright of Arkansas. It is because we 
so wholeheartedly concur with what 
Mr. Fulbright says, concerning educa- 
tion for citizenship in @ democracy, 
that we are passing his remarks along 
to our readers: 


” HEN sputnik made it dazzlingly 

clear that we were falliag be- 
hind the Russians in at least some 
fields of technology, our reaction was 
to pass an education bill designed to 
take a few feeble steps toward pro- 
ducing more scientists and improving 
the teaching of languages. Now, 
Heaven knows this needs to be done. 
I voted for it. But I suggest this is 


another instance in which our prior- 
ities are somewhat askew. 

“As badly as we need scientists and 
linguists, we even more badly need 
people who are capable of evaluating 
the work of the scientists and of 
making the enormously complicated 
decisions—which are essentially polit- 
ical decisions—that are called for if 
we are to adjust our policies and our 
life to our scientific progress. 

“The age of the amateur is over. 
We can no longer look to our house- 
hold experiences, or to common sense 
knowledge, if we are to pass good 
judgments on the new kind of life- 
and-death political-scientific questions 
which have become the leading ques- 

(Concluded p. 8, col. 3) 
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Atoms for Peace 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Why are the nations so interested 
in harnessing the atom to generate 
electricity? 


Because of their already tremen- 
dous—and growing—demand for 
energy and power. At present, the 
world obtains more than 90% of its 
energy by burning coal, petroleum 
products, and natural gas. The rate 


at which we consume these fuels is 
rising rapidly. According to Rear Ad- 
miral Hyman Rickover, an outstanding 
U. S. expert on nuclear power, “all the 
[coal, petroleum, and gas| used before 
1900 would not last 5 years at today’s 
rates of consumption.” 

Even though large supplies of the 
ordinary fuels are still available, man 
seeks new sources of energy to help 
satisfy his needs. His search has led 
to the heavy, dark metal known as 
The splitting—or fission 
of uranium atoms yields energy in 
great quantities. 


“ura niu mM. 


When large numbers of these atoms 
split at practically the same moment, 
we have the searing blast of an atomic 
But if the process is made to 
oceur more slowly, in an atomic re- 
actor, we get a steady flow of heat. 
This heat can be used in a boiler to 
preduce steam. Then the steam oper- 
ates generators to furnish electricity 

which will run factories, light our 
homes, or propel ships and submarines. 

A pound of uranium—a chunk of 
metal just slightly larger than a cubic 
inch much heat energy 
as does 2,600,000 pounds of coal. The 
famous submarine Nautilus 
traveled its first 65,000 miles without 
refueling. While doing this, the vessel 


bomb. 


contains as 


atomic 


consumed about 8 pounds of uranium. 
A non-nuclear submarine as large as 
the Nautilus would have burned 3,000,- 
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WIDE WORLD 
JOHN McCONE, Chairman of U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. (For per- 
sonality sketch, see story on page 5.) 


000 gallons of oil in the same distance. 

By learning how to use atomic fuel, 
unlocked a vast store- 
Engineers and prospectors say 


mankind has 
house 
that they have already located enough 
uranium to provide many times the 
amount of contained in all 
our “known reserves” 


energy 
of coal, petro- 
leum, and natural gas. 

various countries 
including America, Britain, and Rus- 
sia—seek to develop peacetime power 
from the type of reaction (known 


Furthermore, 


ws 


as fusion) that occurs in a hydrogen 
bomb. This will take years to accom- 
plish, if it can be done at all. But 
experts say that the hydrogen process, 
if finally harnessed, could solve man’s 
power problems “forever.” The fuel 
needed for hydrogen-atomic electric 
plants could be obtained in practically 
unlimited quantities from ocean water. 


Will the atom become our main 
source of power in the near future? 


No, although prominent authorities 
predict that in 20 years the United 
States will obtain about a third of its 
electricity from nuclear plants. 

The Shippingport station is Amer- 
ica’s only large-scale plant today. It is 
operated by the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, a private firm, and is jointly 
owned by that company and the fed- 
eral government. Also at work are 7 
comparatively small plants—most of 
them being used for experiments at 
government installations. 

America’s first atomic merchant 
ship, the Savannah, is expected to be 
in service by 1960. Meanwhile, 4 large- 
scale atomic-electric plants are under 
construction in Illinois, New York, 
Michigan, and Massachusetts. Private 
firms are financing them. 

(Such projects represent only the 
civilian part of our nation’s atomic 
power program. Uncle Sam, of course, 
builds numerous reactors for use on 
nuclear submarines and for other mili- 
tary purposes. ) 

Atomic power installations are com- 
plicated and expensive. So it costs a 
great deal more—in the United States, 
at least—to produce electricity from 
nuclear energy than to generate it by 
other means. But various private com- 
panies are willing to begin work on 
nuclear plants, because they want to 
get an early start. They believe that 
the cost of atomic power can eventu- 
ally be brought into line with that of 
electricity from other sources. 

Many people feel that the United 
States is not moving rapidly enough in 
the development and use of peacetime 
nuclear energy. They argue: “Certain 
countries, such as Britain, are making 
far more ambitious plans concerning 
atomic power than we are. The U. S. 
government should build some large 
atomic-electric stations ‘on its own,’ or 
should be more active in helping and 
encouraging private industry to build 
them.” 

Others contend that the United 
States has shown an excellent record 


in peacetime nuclear development, and 
that there is no good reason for trying 
to set a faster pace. “Our country 
has great quantities of coal, petroleum, 
and natural gas,” it is argued, “and 
the need for atomic-electric plants is 
not so great here as in nations less 
abundantly supplied with the ordinary 
fuels.” 


What is the main governmental 
agency concerned with U. S. atomic 
work? 


The 5-member Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (AEC) is responsible both 
for military and for civilian projects. 
It runs Uncle Sam’s huge atomic lab- 
oratories and other installations, su- 
pervises the handling of nuclear fuel, 
issues licenses to private firms and 
organizations working in the atomic 
field, and performs many other jobs. 
Chairman of the AEC is Mr. John 
McCone, who took office last July. 


Does the atom have major peace- 
time uses besides electric power pro- 
duction? 


Yes. Atomic reactors can be de- 
signed for many special uses. Some 
are employed to produce ray-emitting 
substances known as radioactive iso- 
topes. In the hands of skilled tech- 
nicians, these radioisotopes are among 
the most valuable tools known to 
science. They aid in the detection and 
treatment of cancer, in the treatment 
of seed to improve farm crops, and in 
countless tests of factory products. 

Here is a typical experiment per- 
formed by automotive engineers: Mo- 
tors, with special piston rings that 
contain radioisotopes, are operated 
under varying conditions. As the 
rings are worn down, radioactive par- 
ticles collect in the crankcase oil. By 
checking the amount of radiation in 
different samples of such oil, techni- 
cians can learn much about the rate of 
engine wear. 

By the end of last year, nearly 1,700 
U. S. industrial firms employed radio- 
isotopes in one way or another. The 
substances are now enabling such firms 
to save about half a billion dollars 
annually. 

Doctors, meanwhile, are using the 
isotopes in diagnosis and treatment of 
about a million patients per year. 


Do peaceful uses of the atom in- 
volve much danger? 


Accidents can happen in any line of 
work. But the Atomic Energy Com- 





WIDE WORLD 
AT GENEVA Atoms for Peace meeting—a model of the atomic vessel that Russia launched in December 1957. In 
center foreground are UN Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold (left) and conference chairman Francois Perrin of France. 


mission has set up rigid safety stand- 
ards for atomic-electric plants and 
other installations. It makes a great 
effort to see that nuclear materials are 
handled only by carefully trained 
workers. 

A problem now receiving much at- 
tention concerns the disposal of radio- 
active waste materials from atomic 
plants and laboratories. Since these 
substances give off dangerous rays, 
they must be placed where they won’t 
do any harm. The United States has 
more than 60,000,000 gallons of radio- 
active waste stored underground in 
carefully guarded areas. Certain types 
of materials, meanwhile, are sealed in 
concrete containers and dumped into 
the ocean. 

Scientists are looking for easier 
ways to dispose of these substances 
or—better still—to make practical 
use of them. 


Is the United States doing much to 
help other countries in peacetime 
atomic work? 


By the end of last 
America had made definite agree- 
ments to aid 39 nations on atomic 
projects. We are helping 6 European 
nations (Belgium, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands) with their joint plans 
for a big nuclear power program. 

At least 7 small American-built re- 
actors are now being used for nuclear 
research in foreign countries, and we 
are constructing many others for ship- 
ment abroad. Five foreign-built re- 
actors, in overseas locations, burn fuel 
that was obtained from the U. S. gov- 
ernment. 

3y the middle of 1958, nearly 600 
foreign students had received train- 
ing at Uncle Sam’s atomic laboratories 
in Tennessee and Illinois. 

We play a big part in the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, which 
is connected with the UN. This or- 
ganization, not much over a year old, 
is slated eventually to promote world 
cooperation in atomic research. The 
Director General of the agency is an 
American—Mr. W. Sterling Cole. 

In conclusion: Last week, this paper 
carried a front-page article about mili- 
tary rockets and death-dealing nuclear 
bombs. In these weapons, atomic 
energy represents a terrible threat. 
On the other hand, the atom promises 
great benefit to mankind—if the coun- 
tries of the world can avoid war and 
learn to cooperate. —By TOM MYER 
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Man Conquers the Atom 


After Years of Research, Success Came Quickly 


HE idea of the existence of atoms 

was conceived as long ago as 400 
B. C. by the Greek philosopher, Democ- 
ritus. Yet, prior to a few decades ago, 
scientists had little idea of the tre- 
mendous role that the atom might play 
in the everyday life of man. 

Here are some of the milestones in 
the development of atomic power: 

In 1896, a Frenchman by the name 
of Henri Becquerel made an accidental 
discovery which started the scientific 
world on its research into the atom. 
He had stored some uranium in the 
same desk drawer with a number of 
unexposed photographic plates. One 
day, upon opening the drawer, he 
found that the plates had become 
fogged. 

This development aroused Becque- 
rel’s scientific curiosity. He suspected 
that the uranium atoms had released 
some kind of energy to create this 
effect. The idea of radioactivity or the 
natural disintegration of certain at- 
oms, dated from the fogged photo- 
graphic plates. 

Much research was carried out in 
the years that followed. In 1898, Pierre 
and Marie Curie discovered the ele- 
ment known as radium. Experiments 
dealing with its radioactive proper- 
ties added greatly to the fund of 
knowledge in this field. 

In 1906, Albert Einstein set forth 
an exact formula as to how energy 
can be produced from matter. 

The first successful experiment in 
which man was able to split an atom 
took place in 1919 under the direction 
of the British physicist, Lord Ruther- 
ford. He used radium rays to split 


The Pros and 


HE chief duties of the fireman are 

generally known. He works to pre- 
vent loss of life and to keep down 
property damage from fire. 

When an alarm sounds at the sta- 
tion, firemen put on protective clothing 
and are ready to drive to the scene of 
the fire in a matter of seconds. They 
may fight spectacular blazes requiring 
men and equipment from several com- 
panies, or smoldering trash flames 
that can be controlled by a fire ex- 
tinguisher. 

To the onlooker, the scene of a fire 
often appears to be one of confusion, 
with many trucks, thousands of feet 
of tangled hose, and firemen working 
at a feverish pace. But each fireman 
performs specific duties under the 
supervision of a commanding officer. 

Some firemen clear the way for 
water hoses, crashing down doors with 
axes if necessary. Hosemen follow 
immediately after to direct a power- 
ful stream of water on the blaze. Lad- 
dermen put the ladders in place to 
fight the fire. Rescue teams carry 
people to safety and give first aid 
when needed. 

Between calls, fire fighters spend a 
great deal of time at the local sta- 
tion learning more about fire-fighting 
methods and keeping the equipment 
in shape. Some of them also act as 
inspectors to see that city fire ordi- 
nances are kept by property owners. 

Qualifications. Good health and in- 
telligence top the list of requirements 
for firemen. If you decide on this field, 
you must be able to pass rigid exam- 


the nuclei of nitrogen atoms and 
found, as Einstein had predicted, that 
energy was released. 

Progress continued in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s. E. O. Lawrence of the 
University of California built an 
atom-smashing machine, or cyclo- 
tron, in 1929. In 1938, 2 Germans 
—Hahn and Strassmann—managed to 
split a uranium atom, releasing great 
amounts of energy. 


Letter to the President 


German success in atomic research 
prompted Albert Einstein to write a 
letter to President Roosevelt in 1939, 
telling of the possibility of developing 
an atomic bomb and of the great de- 
structive force such a bomb would 
have. Roosevelt quickly authorized a 
secret atomic project to be set up in 
the United States. 

A breakthrough was achieved on 
December 2, 1942. On this day, a con- 
trolled chain reaction was set off for 
the first time in a nuclear reactor 
erected secretly under the stands of 
Stagg Field at the University of Chi- 
cago. In a chain reaction, the splitting 
—or fission—of one atom sets off the 
fission of others; and they, in turn, 
cause still more to split. 

Finally, on July 16, 1945, an experi- 
mental bomb was successfully exploded 
on the desert of New Mexico. The 
Russians developed an atomic bomb 
not later than 1949. The British ex- 
ploded one in 1952, the same year in 
which we tested the first hydrogen 
bomb. (For peacetime development of 
nuclear power, see preceding page.) 

Along with the scientists already 
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THEY PLAYED prominent roles in 
development of atomic energy 


mentioned who have helped to develop 
this vast new source of energy, here 
are a few of the others who have 
played major roles: 

Enrico Fermi, an Italian-born phys- 
icist was in charge of building our 
first nuclear reactor. 

Vannevar Bush and James Conant 
supervised our early governmental 
atomic-bomb development program. 

Major General Leslie Groves headed 
the government program in its later 
stages when it was called the Man- 
hattan Engineer District project. It 
was set up in May of 1943. 

Robert Oppenheimer directed the 
laboratory at Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
where the first atomic bomb was as- 
sembled. —By Tim Coss 


Cons of Becoming a Fireman 


inations plus an athletic performance 
test, which includes running and 
climbing. In most communities, only 
men who are at least 21 years of age 
and have been living in the area for 
a specified period of time are em- 
ployed as firemen. 

Training. As a recruit, you will be 
given an intensive training course in 
fire-fighting and rescue work. You 
will then work with a local fire com- 
pany, usually as a hoseman, truckman, 
or ladderman. 

If you are an able and willing 
worker, you may be promoted to officer 
rank after you have become an ex- 
perienced fireman. The line of pro- 
motion usually is to lieutenant, then 
to captain, battalion chief, deputy or 
assistant chief, and finally chief. 

Job opportunities. Several thousand 
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rescue 


COMING to the 


openings occur every year for firemen, 
particularly in the nation’s fastest- 
growing communities. But there are 
usually more applicants than there are 
jobs to be filled in this field. So if you 
want to become a fireman, check into 
local employment prospects as soon as 
possible. 

Earnings. Beginning salaries are as 
low as $2,700 a year in small com- 
munities, but may be as high as 
$4,350 in the larger cities. Expe- 
rienced firemen seldom earn more than 
$5,200 annually, although a compara- 
tively few officers do, and fire chiefs 
may have incomes of $10,000 or more 
a year. 

Advantages. Employment is steady 
and is not affected by the ups and 
downs of business activity. Also, fire- 
men generally have liberal pension 
and retirement plans. Finally, men 
working in this field have the satis- 
faction that comes from doing a highly 
useful and necessary job for the com- 
munity. 

Disadvantages. Fighting fires is 
often dangerous, and the hours are 
long and irregular. Most firemen 
spend more than 60 hours a week on 
duty. Also, the pay is relatively low 
for such a dangerous and responsible 
job. 

More information. Get in touch 
with your city fire department. If you 
live in a community that has a volun- 
teer fire company, you may be able to 
get valuable experience by joining it 
as an unpaid volunteer. 

—By ANTON BERLE 


lf You’re to Become 
An Educated Person 
By Clay Coss 


UST what is a good education? Is 

it the number of years that one 
spends in school, plus the grades that 
he receives? 

There is no question that these are 
two important factors in determining 
whether someone is a well-educated 
person. If an individual completes a 
long period of academic training with 
a good record, it is evidence of hard 
work or natural scholastic ability, or 
both. It is also a sign of mental 
discipline and efficient organization of 
time. 

Important as these accomplishments 
are, the truly well-educated person 
possesses still other qualities. They 
include the following: 

Ability to get along with people. 
There are many individuals with ex- 
cellent scholastic records who lack 
friendliness and cooperation in their 
dealings with others. Despite their 
book learning, they do not contribute 
nearly as much as they could by 
having better relations with their as- 
sociates, friends, and relatives. 

Understanding 


and tolerance. 
Some individuals 
who regard them- 


selves, and are so 
regarded by others, 
as being well-edu- 
cated are too quick 
to condemn the ac- 
tions of those who 
do not conduct 
themselves accord- 
ing to generally accepted patterns of 
behavior. Instead of trying to be help- 
ful and to learn what conditions made 
these people act differently from most 
others, the critics to whom we refer 
are hostile or indifferent. 

In some cases, well-schooled sons 
and daughters show no understanding 
of or kindness for parents who are 
blamed for using “old-fashioned” 
ideas of conduct and discipline in 
raising their children, but who have 
made countless sacrifices for them. 
In time, when these young people 
grow older, many of them realize the 
sad mistake of their earlier attitudes, 
but often too late to do any good. 

Reliability. The broadly educated 
person has trained himself to be de- 
pendable and responsible. When he 
says he’s going to do something, he 
keeps his word if it is at all possible. 

Honesty, willingness to do one’s 
share of work, contributing to the wel- 
fare and happiness of others—these 
are some of the additional qualities of 
a well-educated person. Young people 
who aspire to this goal should strive 
equally hard in their studies and in 
acquiring the other necessary traits. 





Clay Coss 





Pronunciations 


Bengasi—bén-gi'zé 
Chiang Kai-shek—j ying ki-shék 
Cyrenaica—sir’é-na'i-ka 
Dag Hammarskjold—da him’ mer-shult’ 
Djerba—jér’ba 
Fezzan—fé-zin’ 
-fuh-réz’ kiin noon 
Francois Perrin—frin-swia pé-ran 
Idris el Senussi—@' dris é] sé-ni’si 
Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-wi4-hur-lal’ 
né’rdo 
Malik—-mAl ‘ik 


Matsu—mit-s060 


Firoz Khan Noon 
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U. S. AMBASSADOR Jacob Beam who 
began talks with Chinese Reds in War- 
saw, Poland, last week 


New Assembly Head Is 
Friendly to America 


Lebanon’s Charles Malik is the first 
Arab president of the United Nations 
General Assembly. Yet he was almost 
solidly opposed by fellow Arabs for 
the UN post. They, as well as com- 
munist-bloc countries, opposed Malik 
chiefly because of his friendship with 
the United States. But he won 45 
votes to 31 for the opposing candidate. 

Malik, who has been serving as 
Lebanon’s Foreign Minister, will act 
as head of the UN group until a new 
presiding officer is chosen at the next 
regular Assembly meeting a year from 
As Assembly head, he presides 
over its discussions and acts as mod- 


now. 


erator during debates on issues before 
the UN. 
The 
leader, who is 52, 
brings a great deal 
of experience in 
UN work to his 
post. He has at- 
tended every Gen- 
eral Assembly 
meeting the 
world was 
founded in 1945. 
During much of 
this time he has acted as chief spokes- 
man for Lebanon in the UN. 


Lebanese 


since 





nn body 
Charles Malik 


Two Significant East- 
West Parleys in Geneva 


The rambling Peace Palace of the 
old League of Nations in Geneva, 
Switzerland, will be the scene of 2 im- 
portant meetings between western 
and communist representatives. 

Beginning October 31, delegates 
from both sides of the Iron Curtain 
will discuss a global ban of nuclear 
A short time later—November 
10-—western and Soviet technical ex- 
to seek ways to 
safeguard the world against the threat 
of a surprise nuclear attack. 

The meeting .on avert a 
sneak blow with atomic weapons was 
last July by Uncle Sam. 
Moscow finally agreed to attend such 
a parley just a short time ago. 

Both sides emphasize that results of 
the forthcoming talks on surprise at- 
-that 
will 
can be 

sneak 
nuclear blow by a would-be aggressor. 
Whatever plans are suggested by these 


tests, 


perts are scheduled 


how to 


suggested 


tacks are not binding on them 
the experts meeting in 
merely try to find out 
done to 


Geneva 
what 


safeguard against a 


delegates, it is pointed out, will have 
to be approved by western and com- 
munist government officials before 
they can take effect. 


Jacob Beam Has Difficult 
Problems to Tackle 


“He never gets rattled.” That’s 
what friends say of Jacob Beam, our 
ambassador to Red Poland. Mr. Beam 
sorely needs the patience for which he 


is noted in his current talks with Red _ 


China’s envoy to Warsaw, Wang Ping- 
nan. The 2 men are trying to arrange 
for a peaceful settlement of the Red 
China-Taiwan (Formosa) crisis in the 
Far East. 

Not only is the Far East struggle 
a thorny one with no easy solution in 
sight (see September 15 issue of this 
paper), but Wang Ping-nan is known 
for his obstructionist tactics. Once in 
an hour-long meeting with a United 
States representative, Wang repeated 
100 times that America is an aggres- 
sor nation. 

Mr. Beam, a career diplomat of 27 
years’ standing, has had wide experi- 
ence in dealing with representatives of 
dictatorial governments. Before World 
War II, he served in Hitler’s Germany 
as an American official. Later, he held 
diplomatic posts in Communist Yugo- 
slavia and Russia. 

A man of many talents who speaks 
German, French, Russian, and other 
tongues, Beam is 50 years old. 


Stories Behind the News, 
Plus a Glimpse Ahead 


Uncle gradually shifting 
from outright overseas gifts of money 
and goods to long-term, low-interest 
loans. This change not only is saving 
dollars for taxpayers in the long run, 
but it also improves relations with the 
receiving nations. Many lands feel 
better about borrowing money than 
accepting “charity” from us. 

Political observers in the Far East 
believe chances for an amphibious Red 
Chinese landing on Nationalist-held 
islands are becoming more 
for this year at least—-with 
each passing day. They point out that 
the winter rainy season there begins 
in October, bringing extremely choppy 


Sam is 


offshore 
remote 





in her glider. 


The Story of the Wee 


seas which, in turn, make it hard to 
conduct troop-landing operations. 
The U. S. Air Force is expected to 
make another try at shooting a rocket 
to the moon around the middle of Oc- 
tober, when the earth’s big satellite 
is again in a favorable position for 
such an attempt. The last effort to 
hit the moon, made in August, failed 
when something went wrong with the 
rocket system used in the experiment. 


Ford Contract Is Model 
For Other Companies 


Union leaders in many of the na- 
tion’s big industries often base their 
labor demands on work contracts be- 
tween the big United Auto Workers 
(UAW) union and the auto producers. 
Hence, the recent agreement signed 
by the Ford Company and its em- 
ployes may serve as a model for other 
industries 


as well as for all car 
manufacturers. 
Last week, General Motors and 


Chrysler were negotiating a work con- 
tract patterned after the 3-year Ford 
agreement, which contains these pro- 
visions: 

Wages will be raised by about 7 
cents an hour in each of the 3 years 
during the life of the contract, bring- 
ing average hourly pay for auto work- 
ers to more than $2.40 this year. 
Workers will also receive extra pay 
boosts if the general cost of living 
moves upward. 

In addition, the auto contract pro- 
vides (1) additional pay raises for 
highly skilled workers; (2) larger 
pensions for retired workers and in- 
creased payments to persons tempo- 
rarily out of work; (3) special pay- 
ments to workers forced to quit be- 
cause of a plant shut-down or for 
other similar reasons. 


Milwaukee and New York 
Again in World Series 


On Wednesday, October 1, the World 
Series will get under way in Milwau- 
kee. The annual playoff will match 
the Milwaukee Braves and New York 
Yankees, the same 2 teams who met 
last year. 

Can the Braves repeat their tri- 
umph of last October? Or will the 


UPI 


ON TAIWAN, Nationalist China’s headquarters, this girl is ready to take off 


She’s one of about 1,000 Chinese youths who have been receiving 


intensive military training on the island during the summer. 
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STARS of that classic American con- 
test, the World Series—which starts 
this week between Yankees and Braves 


Yankees turn the tables this year? 
The answer to these questions may 
lie in the pitching staffs. 

The 2 big winners on the Milwau- 
kee staff are 37-year-old Warren 
Spahn and Lew Burdette. When the 
left-handed Spahn notched his 20th 
win this year, it marked the 9th season 
he had won that many. 

Last year, Lew Burdette was. the 
big star of the Series. He beat the 
Yankees 3 times. Whether he can con- 
tinue to baffle them this year remains 
to be seen. Milwaukee also has several 
outstanding young pitchers. 

The ace of the Yankee staff is big 
30b Turley. The 28-year-old right- 
hander was the first hurler in either 
league this season to win 20 games. 

Another Yankee hurler who has al- 
ways done well in World Series play 
is the stubby left-hander, Whitey 
Ford. Troubled with a sore arm this 
year, he seemed to be in shape again 
as the season went into its final days. 

Of course, the hitters will have a 
lot to say about the outcome, too. 
Such batsmen as Mickey Mantle and 
Yogi Berra of the Yankees and Hank 
Aaron and Ed Mathews of the Braves 
“an break up a ball game with one 
blow. But in a short series (the world 
championship goes to the team that 
first wins 4 games), pitching is often 
the deciding factor. 


Campaign Guns Boom in 
1958 Election Battle 


President Eisenhower, ex-President 
Harry Truman, Vice President Nixon, 
and a former Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency—Adlai Stevenson 
—are in the thick of political cam- 
paigns this fall. They head the list 
of high-ranking members of both 
parties who are stumping the country- 
side in this year’s congressional, state, 
and local election contests. 

The President expects to make a few 
nation-wide television appearances in 
behalf of certain Republican candi- 
dates for high office. He also plans to 
campaign in New York for Nelson 
Rockefeller, that state’s Republican 
candidate for governor, and in Cali- 
fornia for its GOP gubernatorial can- 
didate William Knowland. 
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Mr. Truman has already appeared 
at several big Democratic rallies in 
cities scattered over various parts of 
the country, and plans to be particu- 
larly active in fund-raising drives for 
his party. 

Vice President Nixon has 15 speeches 
scheduled, and plans to add more. 

Mr. Stevenson and other top leaders 
of both parties also have big speakiny 
schedules outlined for the weeks lead- 
ing up to election day on November 4. 


Radio Series Spotlights 
Latin American Affairs 


A new weekly NBC radio program 
focuses attention on our neighbors to 
the south. In a special series, which 
is on the air Wednesdays from 10:05 
to 10:30 p.m., EDT, the spotlight is 
put on a different Latin American 
country each week. In addition to 
talks by experts on the nation under 
discussion, a representative from that 
country is questioned by students. 


A Businessman-Engineer 
Directs Nation’s AEC 


A California businessman who has 
worked for Democratic President 
Harry Truman and golfs with Repub- 
lican President Eisenhower heads the 
nation’s Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC). He is John McCone (photo 
on page 2). 

As AEC chairman, a post he as- 
sumed last July 1, Mr. MecCone heads 
a 5-man group that supervises the 
country’s civilian as well as military 
uses of atomic energy. 

Sorn 56 years ago in San Francisco, 
California, McCone studied engineer- 
ing and later became head of engineer- 
ing and other firms. In the late 1940’s 
he served on a special committee that 
made a study of our air power. Later, 
he served as Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, and as Under Secretary of the 
Air Force under President Truman. 

Like President Eisenhower, Mr. Mc- 
Cone plays golf whenever he can get 
away from his official duties. 





HARRY C. WILSON 


HISTORY IN THE MAKING is an interesting project at Valparaiso, Indiana, 


High School, for keeping up with the news (see story). 


The student editorial 


board in charge of the project last semester includes (above, back row) Sue 


Corley, Judy McKean, Sharon Koeppen, and Joan Rogers. 


Roger Lane and Warren Rayder. 


Indiana Students Write 
Their Own History Text 


When students of the Valparaiso, 
Indiana, High School study history, 
they read some of their own handi- 
work. The students themselves wrote 
a chapter, entitled “The Space Age,” 
for the text. 

The chapter, which contains pic- 
tures, cartoons, charts, ana maps, deals 
with such issues as the cold war, de- 
fense, taxes, and others. It also has 
questions, suggested tests, and a rec- 
ommended list of works dealing with 
today’s world problems as well as na- 
tional issues. 

Valparaiso students are still at work 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Policeman to driver going the wrong 
way down a one-way street: Hey, where 
do you think you’re going? 

Driver: I don’t know, but I must be 
late—everybody is coming back. 


* 
Heredity is something a father believes 
in until his son starts to act like a fool. 
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LEONARD TODD 
“I’d better go in, Alice. I don’t want 
to miss the Lassie program.” 


Two wild geese in a southern swamp 
were watching fighter planes zooming 
across the sky. 

“Yes, they’re pretty clever to fly with- 
out flapping their wings,” said one goose. 
“But they needn’t roar about it.” 


* 


Definition of Escape Velocity: The 
speed of students in getting out of school 
at quitting time. 


* 


The teacher was lecturing on Sir Isaac 
Newton. “Sir Isaac Newton,” she said, 
“was sitting on the ground looking at a 
tree. An apple fell on his head and 
because of this he discovered gravitation. 
Wasn’t that wonderful?” 

“Yeh,” piped up a small boy in the 
front row. “But if he had been sitting 
in school looking at books, he wouldn’t 
have made his discovery.” 


* 


A housewife was pleased with the 
promptness of the delivery boy and she 
asked his name. 

“William Shakespeare,” answered the 


boy. 

“Well, that’s quite a famous name,” 
she said. 

“It should be,” the boy said haughtily. 
“I’ve been delivering in this neighbor- 
hood for 3 years now.” 


In front row are 


Their teacher is Ralph Eugene Schenck. 


on the project, constantly adding new 
ideas and material to the chapter 2s 
they go along. The work is being done 
under the direction of history instruc- 
tor Ralph Eugene Schenck and an 
editorial board of students. We are 
pleased that the Indiana students are 
making considerable use of the AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER as a source of informa- 
tion in their project and in their other 
classroom work. 


Brief but Significant 
News Developments 


India and Pakistan—two lands that 
have long been on poor terms because 
of border disputes and other quarrels 
—are gradually settling their differ- 
ences. India’s Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister Firoz Khan Noon met not 
long ago and agreed to do everything 
possible to end bitterness and strife 
between their countries. 

Uncle Sam expects to go into the 
red for more than 12 billion dollars in 
the government fiscal (bookkeeping) 
year ending next June 30. Govern- 
ment financial experts say rising de- 
fense and other costs are largely to 
blame for the big deficit in the current 
year. If the prediction that Uncle Sam 
will spend around 12 billion dollars 
more than he will collect in revenues 
is borne out by events, our national 
debt will reach about 283 billion dol- 
lars by next June. 

American farmers are gathering in 
bumper harvests this year. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture predicts 
that 1958 crops—particularly in corn, 
barley, wheat, and hay—vwill break all 
previous records. 


The Major Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) the U. S. Supreme Court, 
and (2) India and Pakistan. 





News Quiz 











Atom Helps Mankind 


1. What 2 countries, besides the United 
States, now have atomic-clectrie plants? 


2. Explain why the woerie is so in- 
terested in obtaining electriciiy from 
nuclear sources. 


3. A pound of uranium contains as 
much heat energy as does approximately 
how many pounds of coal: 50; 700; 3,200; 
or 2,600,000? 


4. In the United States today, does it 
cost more or less to generate electricity 
from nuclear fuel than from other 
sources? 


5. Give arguments for and against a 
stepped-up U. 8. government program of 
nuclear power development. 


6. Tell how radioisotopes are used. 


7. Why do waste materials from atomic 
plants pose a special problem? 


8. Tell of some ways in which the 
United States is helping other countries 
in peacetime atomic work. 


Do you feel the. cur eountry, com- 
pared with others, is making sufficient 
progress in the atomic-electric field? Do 
you or do you not believe that the fed- 
eral government's efforts in peacetime 
nuclear development sheuld be increased? 
Explain your position. 


Foreign Affairs 


1. Give President Eisenhower’s views 
on the need for U. S. action in the crisis 
with Red China. 


2. What position is taken by former 
President Truman toward his Republi- 
can successor’s present China policy? 

3. Give the views of Dean Acheson, 
who served as Secretary of State under 
Mr. Truman. 


4. How does the Washington Post feel 
on this issue? 

5. Present the arguments of Senators 
Fulbright and Saltonstall. 

6. How is foreign policy made? 


7. In what major way has our for- 
eign post changed since the days of 
President Washington? 

8. Give a brief sketch of Secretary 
of State Dulles. 


9. How is the State Department or- 
ganized? 
Discussion 


1. Do you think the Administration is 
doing a good job in handling our rela- 
tions with other lands? Explain. 


2. What can you do to help make our 
foreign policy effective? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What duties does Charles 
have as UN Assembly president? 

2. Tell something about the back- 
ground of John McCone. 


3. What 2 important East-West meet- 
ings are scheduled to take place in 
Geneva, Switzerland, soon? 


Malik 


4. Who is Jacob Beam and what dif- 
ficult problems is he trying to solve? 


5. Why are labor-management agree- 
ments in automobile manufacturing 
closely watched by union leaders of other 
big industries? 

6. What move toward better relations 
have India and Pakistan taken recently? 


References 


“How Tough Are Chiang’s Chinese?” 
by Harold Martin, The Saturday Evening 
Post, September 6. 

“Why Mao’s 
September 1. 


Shooting,” Newsweek, 


Answers to Know That Word 


1. (d) unfeeling; 2. (c) sudden over- 
throw of government; 3. (a) supported; 
4. (c) model; & (a) mark of disgrace; 6. 
(c) too early; 7. (b) expressed. 
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Crucial Debate 


(Concluded from page 1) 


other lands on the Asian continent. 
The President recalled the settle- 
ment of 20 years ago this month in 
Munich. Britain and France there 
agreed to let Adolf Hitler, then Ger- 
many’s dictator, take part of Czecho- 
slovakia. British-French leaders hoped 
by this appeasement (giving in to de- 
to keen world peace. They 
wrong. Hitler went on to take 
more and more territory until he was 
stopped by defeat in World War II. 
“There is not going to be any ap- 
peasement” in the case of Red China, 
Mr. Eisenhower said. He hoped that 
talks between U. S. and Chinese Red 
diplomats—begun in Warsaw, Poland, 
last week—would bring about a peace- 
able solution. If not, the United Na- 
might “exert a peaceful influ- 
Meanwhile, the Chief Execu- 
tive concluded, the American people 
should be ready to meet the challenge 
of “those who threaten peace and free- 


mands ) 


tions 


ence.” 


dom.” 
Defenders of the Republican Ad- 
ministration’s policy toward Red 


China hope for peaceful negotiations, 
but they generally agree that we may 
have to fight over the small islands. 

Former President Truman—a Dem- 
is often sharply critical of the 
Administration. On the issue of stand- 


ocrat 


ing up to the Chinese Reds, however, 
he supports the Administration. 

Mr. Truman thinks there will be no 
war in the Pacific unless Red China 
starts it with Soviet Russian approval. 
He the Chinese Reds have 
been on a “reckless” campaign to find 
whether we would stand up to 
the Quemoy and Matsu 
So long as the communists are 
determined to expand their territory, 
he feels, we must “meet them and 
thwart them at every point where it is 


believes 
out 
them over 


isles. 


nec essary.” 

It is especially important, Mr. Tru- 
man says, to protect Taiwan as “one 
of a number of strategic bases the free 
world depends upon to safeguard the 
Under Red control, he con- 
tinues, Taiwan “could be the launching 
point” for communist attacks on the 
Philippines, Korea, and Japan. 

Our forces are in the Taiwan strait 
only to “prevent any mad adventure 
which could set off a third world war,” 
Mr. Truman He points out 
that our forces are no threat to the 
‘Chinese people or any other people” 
and that we have “no territorial am- 
bitions.” 

Senator William Knowland, Califor- 
nia Republican, has long upheld the 
cause of Nationalist Chiang Kai-shek 
and urges defense of the Quemoys and 
Matsus. He believes that these is- 
lands, in Red hands, could become 
“steppingstones” toward Taiwan. 


peace,” 


asserts. 


If our defense position on Taiwan 
should be lost, Senator Knowland pre- 
dicts, “entire defense line’’ in the 
far Pacific—‘‘which includes our bases 
at Okinawa, Japan, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Southeast Asia and Australia- 
will disintegrate.” In such an event, 
the Californian concludes, our barriers 
to aggression would be forced “back 


our 


much nearer’ to the U. S. western 
coast. 
In newspaper comment, The Eve- 


ning Star (Washington, D. C.) has 
written that our display of force has 
shown the communists that aggression 
in the China area would be a “dismal 
failure.” 


Writing before the results of U. S.- 
Chinese Red talks in Warsaw were 
known, The New York Times noted 
that the “firm American stand” had 
doubtless helped to keep the Reds in 
check, but danger is not over. 

The New York Herald Tribune ob- 
served that the Chinese Reds’ ajrree- 
ment to talk was “belligerent” but was 
also a “first sign that American firm- 
ness” might bring results. 

Opponents of Administration policy 
generally agree that we must protect 
Taiwan, which we are bound by treaty 
to do. However, they argue that the 
offshore Quemoy and Matsu isles are 
as much a part of the China mainland 
as Staten Island in New York is a 
part of our mainland. Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s opponents think the small Red 
isles aren’t worth the risk of war. 


caused by failure to foresee a danger 
before it arose, and holds that it 
would be a “great mistake to go to 
war over Quemoy.” 

The Washington Post in the nation’s 
capital is one of the President’s se- 
verest critics in discussing China. 

The Post notes that Americans have 
just grievances against Red China for 
her part in the Korean War and for 
holding U. S. citizens as prisoners. 
But, the newspaper contends, defend- 
ing the Quemoys won’t solve the prob- 
lem of checking Red China. 

This newspaper argues that “most 
of the world” feels the Quemoys and 
Matsus belong to the mainland and 
that there is “no important principle 
at stake” to warrant a war for them. 

The Post agrees that we are com- 
mitted to action now. However, if ten- 
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SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


YOU and all other Americans must give your support to wise foreign policy 
if the United States is to maintain its freedom in a gravely troubled world 


Dean Acheson, who was Secretary 
of State under Mr. Truman during 
most of the Korean War, is in conflict 
with his former chief on the China 
issue. The former secretary holds 
that “we seem to be drifting toward 
war” over issues “not worth a single 
American life.” 

Mr. Acheson notes that we have 
treaty obligations to defend Taiwan, 
but does not accept the idea that pro- 
tecting the offshore islands is neces- 
sary in fulfilling our obligations. ‘‘No 
American interest” would be served by 
keeping the small islands from be- 
coming a part of the Chinese com- 
munist mainland’s territory, he says. 

The former secretary charges that 
the Administration has “lost control’ 
of the situation to the point that either 
Chiang Kai-shek, the communists, or 
both—not the Administration—may 
make the decision for or against war. 

“The attitude of the Administra- 
tion,” Mr. Acheson concludes, “is that 
nothing will be done to extricate our- 
selves from this position during pe- 
riods of quiet, and that nothing can 
be done about it in times of crisis.” 

Senator J. W. Fulbright, Democrat 
of Arkansas, sees the China crisis as 


sion eases, it suggests that we con- 
sider seeking international guarantees 
of Taiwan’s independence; avoid con- 
flict over ‘“‘nonessentials” such as Que- 
moy; and carefully pick areas where 
aggression can best be stopped. 

The present debates are by no means 
confined to the China issue. We’ve had 
difficulties with our European allies— 
some of whom, incidentally, oppose our 
China policy and feel that the Chinese 
communist government should belong 
to the UN. We’ve run into trouble 
with Latin America, where some na- 
tions feel we have not helped them 
enough in dealing with economic prob- 
lems. As a result, there is now a 
general debate over foreign policy. 

Critics contend that the Administra- 
tion too often has avoided decisions 
until crises arose and has not worked 
out long-range foreign policy plans. 

Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, 
quoted above on China, argues that 
our policy now is “inadequate, out- 
moded, and misdirected”; that we 
seem to make plans “while we are en 
route to the fires’; and that we must 
quickly have a complete reorganization 
of our methods in foreign affairs. 

“Everything that goes wrong is laid 





at the door of communism,” Senator 
Fulbright says, as a “cloak for the 
failure of leadership.” He feels that 
some basis for agreements with Soviet 
Russia might be found to lessen dan- 
gers of war, and believes we should 
search for them. 

“Only as this nation proceeds to ex- 
plore” possible areas of agreement can 
“it expect to maintain the respect of 
mankind,” Fulbright asserts. “This 
we have not done.” 

The Senator argues further that 
Soviet influence has gained ground and 
that ours has diminished among na- 
tions in the past 10 years. Many peo- 
ple in other lands, he says, believe— 
incorrectly—that we are militaristic. 
He thinks one reason for this may be 
the use by “our Secretary of State” of 
phrases such as “massive retaliation” 
and “brink of war.” 

A major charge by the Senator is 
that the Administration feels “it is 
easier to send troops” to deal with 
crises than “to do the hard concen- 
trated work” necessary to develop 
long-range plans for stability in 
trouble areas. 

Defenders of Mr. Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles hold that 
the foreign policy job is being done 
well under difficult circumstances. 

Senator Leverett Saltonstall, Repub- 
lican of Massachusetts, is among those 
who feel strongly that our foreign 
policy is well directed and is ‘‘founded 
upon basic efforts to build security 
and a peaceful world.” 

“Our leadership is criticized for 
failing to establish long-range policy 
objectives,” the Massachusetts senator 
continues. “Let’s be realistic. There 
has been one crisis after another in the 
past 13 years. Regardless of the polit- 
ical party in power, it has been difficult 
to maintain long-range policies. 

“Whether leadership is Republican 
or Democratic, we shall be faced with 
a constant struggle to reconcile long- 
range objectives with the need to 
grapple with ever-recurring crises. 
We must devote our fullest energies 
to this task. 

“If we seek to fix responsibility, we 
cannot avoid criticism of Congress and 
our own people. Our people have been 
slow to assume responsibilities that go 
with leadership of the free nations of 
the world. The executive branch has 
been consistently challenged by Con- 
gress in its requests for mutual secu- 
rity and economic aid funds. Public 
and congressional support is essen- 
tial.” 

Senator Saltonstall believes that the 
Administration has done as much as 
it could to deal with the communist 
leaders, who, he says, “have had their 
hand in almost every” crisis which has 
occurred. He feels that Secretary 
Dulles has been “vigorous and intelli- 
gent” in handling world affairs and 
that the President “has given strong 
leadership, and peoples of the world 
believe in his sincere desire to achieve 
peace.” 

Such are the arguments during a 
difficult period. In studying them, it 
is well to remember that support of 
important foreign policy legislation 
has often come from both Republicans 
and Democrats, and that there has 
sometimes been opposition from mem- 
bers of both parties. Neither group 
is entitled to all the blame or praise 
for the way in which our nation deals 
with other lands. In each case involv- 
ing controversy, the average American 
should study the pros and cons, and 
then make up his own mind. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 
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ALMANAC OF FOREIGN POLICY 


(The material on this page is re- 
lated to the article on U. S. foreign 
policy which begins on page 1 and con- 
cludes on page 6. We feel that this 
background informacion will provide 
uw better understanding of how our for- 
eign relations have been carried on 
in the past and how they are being 
conducted today.) 


Who Makes It? 


Our foreign policy—the steps we 
take to get along with other lands— 
is made by various persons and groups. 

The President of the United States 
is the most important official in mak- 
ing foreign policy. He appoints—and 
can remove—our highest representa- 
tives in foreign affairs. 

The Chief Executive can make 
treaties, though they must be ap- 
proved by a 2% vote in the Senate. 
He may negotiate with other govern- 
ments certain executive agreements 
that do not have to be referred to the 
Senate. As Commander-in-Chief of 
our troops, he has great authority over 
our dealings abroad. 

The State Department is the main 
agency for carrying out foreign policy. 
The Secretary of State is the Presi- 
dent’s principal adviser on foreign 
affairs. 

Congress plays a prominent role in 
making foreign policy. No treaty can 
become law without the approval of 
2 of the Senators 
who are present to 
vote on the meas- 
ure. By its power 
to declare war, Con- 
gress can pro- 
foundly alter our 
relations with other 
countries. The law- 
makers can_ influ- 
ence foreign policy 
by appropriating or 
withholding funds for American op- 
erations abroad. 

The American people also help to 
shape our relations with other lands. 
The President, the State Department, 
and Congress are all guided by the 
feelings of the people on foreign- 
policy issues. 


State Department 


Within the Department of State, 
the policies which we follow overseas 
are hammered out. As head of the 
Department, the Secretary of State 
plays a major role in policy making, 
but he is assisted by many others. 

Today, the State Department em- 
ploys more than 22,000 people. About 
6,350 of them are in the United States, 
mostly in Washington, D. C. 

The Department of State works 
‘closely with the United Nations. Our 
UN delegation in New York, headed 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, plays an im- 
portant role in foreign policy. 

For every employe inside the United 
States, the State Department has more 
than 2 employes overseas. More than 
15,000 work abroad. 

In nearly every country in the world, 
we maintain diplomatic officials. Their 
duties are to promote the best pos- 
sible relations between the United 
States and the lands where they are 
stationed, and to protect American 
interests in those nations. 

Ambassadors are sent to most for- 
eign capitals, and ministers to a few 
lesser ones. We have 77 embassies 





DEPT. OF STATE 


Sec’y Dulles 


(residences of ambassadors) and 3 
legations (residences of ministers) 
scattered over the globe. In addition, 
we have commercial representatives 
(usually called consuls) in almost 200 
cities throughout the world. 


Secretary Dulles 


Foreign affairs has been a major in- 
terest of John Foster Dulles, the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, ever since his 
boyhood days. 

Though he grew up in Watertown, 
New York, the youthful Dulles spent 
a good deal of time in Washington, 
D. C., where his grandfather, John 
Foster, told him stories of diplomatic 
life. Mr. Foster had been Secretary 
of State under Benjamin Harrison. 

As a 19-year-old youth, Dulles served 
as his grandfather’s secretary at the 
Hague Peace Conference in 1907. 
Graduating from Princeton a year 
later as top man in his class, Dulles 
undertook the study of law, and a few 
years later joined a New York firm 
specializing in international law. 

In 1917 he served as a special State 
Department agent in Central America. 
After a period of Army service in 
World War I, he was a member of the 
U. S. delegation to the Versailles 
Peace Conference. 

While he practiced law during the 
1920’s and 1930’s, Dulles retained a 
keen interest in international rela- 
tions. He served on the U. S. delega- 
tion at the 1945 San Francisco Con- 
ference—where the United Nations 
was organized—and was a U. S. dele- 
gate to the first General Assembly 
session. 

Appointed. as a special State Depart- 
ment official by President Truman, 
Dulles negotiated a peace treaty with 
Japan in 1951. Since his appointment 
as Secretary of State in 1952, 70-year- 
old Dulles has traveled more than 500- 
000 miles. 


Past Secretaries 


Since our government was formed, 
50 men have held the post of Secre- 
tary of State. Some of the better 
known are these: 

Thomas Jefferson was the first Sec- 
retary of State. During his tenure of 
office under Washington, Jefferson laid 
the foundations upon which the De- 
partment of State has been built. 

When Jefferson became President 
some years later, he made James Madi- 
son Secretary of State. It was during 
this time that the Louisiana Purchase 
was made. Fourteen states have been 
carved, wholly or partly, from this 
region. 

John Quincy Adams, Secretary of 
State under James Monroe, arranged 
the purchase of Florida from Spain, 
and developed the policy known as the 
Monroe Doctrine by which European 
nations were warned not to seize Amer- 
ican territory. 

William Seward held this top Cabi- 
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net post under Abraham Lincoln dur- 
ing the crucial years of the Civil War 
when our relations with England and 
France were touchy. Later he nego- 
tiated the treaty by which we pur- 
chased Alaska from Russia for $7,- 
000,000. 

John Hay, who served as Secretary 
of State under both William McKinley 
and Theodore Roosevelt, is best re- 
membered for his “Open Door” policy 
in China. It kept China intact and 
independent, with all nations having 
equal trading rights there. 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State for 
11 years under Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
made effective the “Good Neighbor” 
policy in our relations with Latin- 
American lands. The trade treaties he 
worked out created closer ties among 
the American nations. 

George Marshall, who was Presi- 
dent Truman’s Secretary of State for 
2 years, formulated an economic-re- 
covery program for Western Europe 
after World War II. It is often re- 
ferred to as the Marshall Plan. 


Yesterday and Today 


When George Washington retired 
from the Presidency, he advised the 
American people to keep out of Eu- 
rope’s fights and to exclude other lands 
from interfering in our affairs. For 
a struggling young nation separated 
from Europe by many days of sailing 
time, this was regarded as sound ad- 
vice. For 125 years, it was the corner- 
stone of our foreign policy. 

During the 1800’s, we were largely 
concerned with strengthening our po- 
sition on the North American conti- 
nent, and with keeping Europe from 
interfering in our part of the world. 
Our dealings with other lands included 
negotiations for the purchase of Lou- 
isiana Territory from France and 
Florida from Spain. In 1820, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine warned European !ands 
to leave the Americas alone. 

Generally our foreign policy kept 
us on good, but distant, terms with 
other nations. Occasionally it broke 
down, and war resulted—with England 
(1812), Mexico (1848), and Spain 
(1898). 

When the opening shots of World 
War I were fired in 1914, the United 
States was still determined to keep 
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out of “foreign entanglements.” But 
submarine attacks on our shipping, 
plus the fear that Germany might be 
a powerful enemy if she won the war, 
brought us into the conflict. 

When the war ended, the nation 
turned back to a policy of isolation. 
We stayed out of the League of Na- 
tions, and refused to play a continuous 
role in international affairs. 

We stayed out of World War II un- 
til the Japanese attack on Hawaii. 
Then we became allies of Britain and 
France and other nations fighting nazi 
Germany and fascist Italy. 

After this conflict, most U. S. politi- 
cal leaders advocated an active partici- 
pation in international affairs. We 
joined the United Nations, and dis- 
earded the idea of isolationism as 
speedy jet planes put us next door to 
any country on the globe. 


What You Can Do 


Foreign policy affects all Americans 
today more closely than ever before. 
The development of high-speed trans- 
portation has made the other side of 
the world “nearer” to us now (in 
terms of travel time) than Boston was 
to New York in the early days of the 
nation. This fact, plus the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons, has made it 
imperative that we follow the wisest 
possible course in our dealings with 
other lands. Young Americans have 
as vital an interest in these matters 
as do older ones. 

As a student, you can help in the 
formulation of a sound foreign policy. 
First, acquire a solid background of 
information on the vital international 
issues. Read all you can about for- 
eign lands and peoples. Study various 
viewpoints. Watch for radio or TV 
programs on current international 
problems. 

Then, on the basis of the facts, make 
your own decisions, and try to in- 
fluence others. Write newspapers. 
Send your views to congressmen and 
other policy-making officials.- Not only 
will your views help guide these offi- 
cials, but you will be preparing your- 
self for the day when, through the 
ballot, you can further make your in- 
fluence felt by helping choose officials 
with sound views on foreign policy. 

By HOWARD SWEET 
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YOUTHFUL LIBYAN at a demonstration farm tries out a new method—devel- 
oped by U. S. technicians—for diverting water from a canal for irrigating farm land. 


Libya—Strategic Land 


Thus Far Resisting Pressures from Nasser 


(This is the third of a series of 
North Africa and the 
Middle East by Tim Coss, AMERICAN 
OBSERVER staff member, who visited 
the area this summer.) 


articles on 


HE plane flight from Tunis to 

Tripoli is mostly over the scenic 
waters of the Mediterranean, with a 
short stop at the desolate Tunisian is- 
land of Djerba off the coast of that 
nation. During the stopover at Djerba, 
a class of 3rd grade 
youngsters and 
their teacher came 
down to the field 
to view our plane. 
They were shown 
the inside of the 
aircraft and ap- 
peared very im- 
pressed with their 
tour. 

Tripoli is the 
largest city in Libya, and serves as 
the capital of that country from Octo- 
ber to April. Bengasi, several hundred 
miles farther east, becomes the capital 
during the other half of the year from 
April to October. This arrangement 
was adopted as a compromise to satisfy 





King Idris 


the aspirations of both cities to be- 
come the seat of the government. 

Libya is another of Africa’s new in- 
Unlike Morocco and 
Tunisia, however, she created 
by the UN rather than’ granted 
independence by a former colonial 
ruler. Libya became a sovereign na- 
tion on December 24, 1951, ending a 
64-year period of administration by 
England and France while her future 
status was being debated. 

The territory now known as Libya 
has been occupied throughout the cen- 
turies by a long succession of foreign 
The most recent of these, 
prior to the Anglo-French administra- 
tion, was Italy. That nation annexed 
Libya from Turkey in 1912 and held it 
as a colony until the allies moved in 
during World War II. There are still 
close to 50,000 Italians living there. 

Libya actually consists of 3 distinct 
areas—Tripolitania in the northwest, 
the Fezzan in the southwest, and Cyr- 
enaica in the east. There are enough 
differences in the customs and outlook 
of the peoples in these districts that 
the UN hesitated to combine them into 
one nation. 


dependent states. 
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powers, 


When a single state was finally 
agreed upon, Idris el Senussi, head of 
a powerful sect in Cyrenaica, was 
chosen to rule over the united area. 
Many people in Tripolitania have thus 
far resented the commanding role 
given King Idris and his family in the 
political affairs of the country. 

In the running of the government, 
the King has the last word, and will 
often step in and make decisions on 
matters of vital importance. Routine 
tasks are handled by a Parliament. 
Elections for this legislative body are 
held once every 4 years. Only the male 
population is eligible to vote. 

Libya is the least densely populated 
country on the globe. It is about one- 
fifth the size of the United States and 
has but 1,100,000 inhabitants. The 
only regions that are suitable for sup- 
porting life are a thin strip of land 
running along the Mediterranean coast 
and a few scattered oases in the inte- 
rior of the country. The rest of the 
nation is desert wasteland. 

As could be expected, most of the 
people are extremely poor. The aver- 
age yearly income is about $90. 
Eighty-five per cent of the people can 
neither read nor write. 

So far, the country has managed to 
exist largely on loans and grants from 
the United States and Great Britain. 
These outside contributions have to- 
taled more than $100,000,000 over the 


past 7 years. This is the equivalent of 
about $100 for every inhabitant. 

Both England and the United States 
have an important stake in keeping 
Libya on her feet and maintaining her 
friendship. The United States, with 
Libya’s permission, operates a large 
air base outside of Tripoli. Ten thou- 
sand American airmen are stationed 
there. Great Britain has an armored 
division headquarters along with air 
base facilities. 

Until now, Libya has worked closely 
with the free world. She has turned 
down Soviet offers of loans and has 
resisted Egyptian propaganda thrusts 
aimed at removing American and Brit- 
ish bases. 

It is conceivable, however, that the 
official attitude of Libya could change. 
Poverty, lack of strong national unity, 
and the appeal of Nasser’s anti-west- 
ern ideas to the Arab peoples are all 
factors that could cause trouble. Be- 
ing a neighbor of Egypt, Libya is 
more exposed to Nasser’s propaganda 
and subversion than are the other 
North African nations. 

It appears certain that unless oil is 
discovered in Libya, that country will 
require American and British aid for 
an indefinite period. There are sev- 
eral companies looking for petroleum 
at the present time and a few strikes 
have been reported. The discovery of 
major oil deposits would considerably 
brighten the future outlook of this 
little-known nation. 





Fulbright Warning 
(Concluded from page 1) 


tions of modern government. In addi- 
tion to common sense, we need exact 
knowledge, which we can come by 
only through hard study shared in by 
everyone. 

“In short, we need to become a na- 
tion of statesmen-scientists—just as 
much as we need atomic scientists. 
Unless we become a nation of states- 
men-scientists, we can kiss goodby our 
whole traditional constitutional sys- 
tem ... It will be done for, because 
only a handful of experts will make 
decisions for the rest of us, and we 
shall have no exact basis for knowing 
whether they decided well. 

“It is as plain as can be that we, 
all of us, must either become far more 
knowledgeable about the world on the 
one hand, or revise our constitutional 
system on the other hand, if we are 
to meet successfully the kind of chal- 
lenge we are now being subjected to 
by the Russians.” 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


LIBYA, much of it desert, is about a fifth as large as the United States 








PUZZLE ON 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in the numbered rows according 
to descriptions given below. en all 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a geographical 
area. 


1. Atomic submarine which traveled 
65,000 miles before refueling. 


2. A former Secretary of State who is 
critical of our present China policy. 


38. An important material used in 
atomic power production is - 


4, The is the name 
of America’s first nuclear-powered mer- 
chant ship, which should be in service 
by 1960. 


5. Initials of the commission headed 
by John McCone. 


6. Site of talks between diplomats of 
United States and Red China. 


7. Former Secretary of State who 
played a major role in economic recov- 
ery plans for Europe after World War 
isa 





8. Italian-born scientist who helped 
build our first atomic reactor. 


9. Site of coming East-West talks on 
control of nuclear weapons. 
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Last Week 
HORIZONTAL: Minuteman. VERTICAL: 


1. Muskie; 2. fishing; 3. Tunis; 4. guided; 
5. Thor; 6. Algeria; 7. Amoy; 8. Polaris; 
9. Kennedy. 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase which has 
the same general meaning. Correct 
answers are on page 5, column 4. 





1. Russia is often callous (kal‘is) 
in her dealings with other countries. 
(a) underhanded (b) brutal (c) 
friendly (d) unfeeling. 


2. Nasser assumed power by means 
of a coup d'etat (k0d0-da-tah’). (a) 
vote of parliament (b) national elec- 
tion (c) sudden overthrow of govern- 
ment (d) brutal assassination. 


3. The defendant’s story was vindi- 
cated (vin’di-kat’éd) by the testimony 
of the witness. (a) supported (b) 
weakened (c) contradicted (d) ruined. 


4. The American Constitution has 
served as a prototype (pro’t6-tip) for 
many countries of the world. (a) in- 
spiration (b) reassurance (c) model 
(d) propaganda weapon. 


5. The stigma (stig’mi) of Russia’s 
treatment of Hungary has not been 
removed. (a) mark of disgrace (b) 
cause (c) memory (d) resentment. 


6. The announcement of the candi- 
date’s defeat proved to be premature 
(pré’ma-tir’). (a) correct (b) in- 
accurate (c) too early (d) damaging. 

7. The statement was couched 
(kowch’d) in strong language. (a) 
lacking (b) expressed (c) drawn up. 


























